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Memorabilia. | 


EW men can have had a greater passion 
' for verse—as the vehicle of poetry— 
than Emerson, and as we wish to direct the 
attention of our readers to a_ neglected 
poem and poet of a hundred years ago, and 
to the latest work of a still living poet, we 
shall begin by quoting from the journal of 
the twenty-three-year-old Emerson: 


Does the continuation of your own speculations 
on poetry show its fairy web to be superficial, or 
wrought into the grain of man? Is it left behind 
as we advance, or is it more perfect in the arch- 
angel than in the child? And for the professors 
of the art, can they not err by excess of relish for 
the same? [This expects the answer, “They cannot.”] 
_ What is poetry? It is philosophy, it is humor, 
it is a chime of two or three syllables, it is a 
relation of thought to things, or of language 
to thought. It converses with all science 
and all imagination, with all accidents and objects, 
from the grandest that are accessible to the senses, 
and grander than those, to the coarsest parts of 
life, and I would go to the farthest verge of the 
green earth to learn what it was or was not. 


Two years later he is writing what will 
now be peculiarly applicable to our poet 
+ died one hundred years ago, George 

rley, 


. is not the age gone of the great splendour 
of English poetry, and will it not be impossible 
soon for any age to vie with the etherial poesy of 
Herbert, Shakespeare, Marvell, Herrick, Milton, 

1 Jonson; at least to represent anything like 
their peculiar form of ravishing verse? It is the 
head of human poetry. 


We must suppose that in such a list 
Shakespeare and Milton figure only as 


would lie on my shelves in undisturbed ties 
years, if these Saxon lays stole on my ear. I have 
for them an affectionate admiration I have for 
nothing else. 

That is a young man writing, and he is 
excluding Shakespeare and Milton at their 
greatest. But he is writing of something 
very special and real and permanent: of 
lyric poetry, of what the young Alice Mey- 
nell used to call “ poetical poetry,” and, in 
1826-8, he was writing prophetically of 
George Darley, and of his Nepenthe (1835). 


-Of which, also Professor Colleer Abbott 


writes, in the Durham University Journal, 
March 1947. It is not to “ the farthest verge 
of the green earth ” that we would send the 
lovers of poetry, but to the publishing office 
of the Journal, 44 North Bailey, Durham. 
They should ask for both the December 
1946 and March 1947 numbers (ls. 6d. 
each): divided between the two is Mr. 
Gordon Bottomley’s tragi-comedy, ‘ Crook- 
— Crown,’ of which we hope to write 
ater. 

The mature Emerson wrote: ‘“ The poet 
knows that he speaks adequately, then, only 
when he speaks somewhat wildly, or ‘ with 
the flower of the mind’.” Darley, in 
Nepenthe and other poems, speaks very 
wildly—in the sense that he doesn’t speak 
tamely. “I see in a moment which is the 
wild poetry and which is the tame,” said 
Emerson, It is unfortunate that he never 
knew Nepenthe, but we can make him 
define it. “It is philosophy "—not meta- 
physics, but wisdom, “the flower of the 
mind ”—* it is humour *—which must mean 
here that it is wilful—* it is a chime of two 
or three syllables, it is a relation of thought 
to things, or of language to thought. It 
converses with all history and all imagina- 
tion, with all accidents and objects, from the 
grandest that are accessible to the senses, 
and grander than those,” it converses with 
the phoenix and the unicorn. It is cham- 
pagne. We shall further recommend it here 
by Professor Abbott’s words on its author: 


A man of uncompromising uprightness, soiled 
by no mean ambition, warm-hearted and loyal, a 
poet at odds with his age, much thwarted by cir- 
cumstances, whose work will not be lightly for- 
gotten; a creator at once austere and delightful. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S ‘MEMORIAL 
VERSES.’ 


chief importance of the ‘ Memorial 
Verses’ lies probably in the fact that 
they reveal Matthew Arnold, for the first 
time, as a literary critic. One passage, how- 
ever, which sums up Wordsworth’s contri- 
bution to humanity, is scarcely more notable 
for its critical penetration than for its poetic 
excellence :— 
He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round; 
He spoke, and loosed our hearts in tears. 
He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth, 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease; 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth returned; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
seems dried up and closely furled, 
freshness of the early world. 
(45-57) 


The imagery is good enough to make us 
curious about its origin; and it is not, there- 
fore, without interest that the following 
sentences should appear in Hazlitt’s ‘ Lec- 
tures on the English Poets’ :— 

The poet takes and lays us in the lap of a 
lovelier nature, by the sound of softer streams, 
among greener hills and fairer valleys. He paints 
nature, not as we find it, but as we expected to 
find it; and fulfils the delightful "epee of our 
youth. (O.U.P. edition, 1929, p. 52.) 

“The poet” here is Spenser, not Words- 
worth; but though the subjects of the two 
critics are different, their general modes of 
expression are strikingly the same. More- 
over, where discrepancies of detail occur be- 
tween the passages quoted above, parallels 
for Arnold’s words can nearly always be 
found elsewhere in Hazlitt’s lecture ‘On 
Chaucer and Spenser.. For example, 
Arnold’s phrases: “loosed our hearts in 
tears,’ and: “smiles broke from us” are 
matched in Hazlitt by : “Spenser neither 
makes us laugh nor weep” (p. 62). For 
Arnold’s additional epithet, “ flowery,” there 


(p. 53), the mention on p. 57 of Belphoe 
with her hair “ sprinkled with Pes ~ 
blossoms,” and the lines quoted on p, 55 :— 


Ah, see, whoso fair thing dost fain to see, 
In springing flower the image of thy day. 
Ah, see the virgin rose, how sweetly she 
Doth first peep forth with bashful modesty, 
That fairer seems the less ye see her may, 


I must make it clear, before proceeding 
further, that I am not attempting to prove 
that Arnold owed the thoughts of the ‘Mem- 
orial Verses’ either to Hazlitt or to Spen- 
ser; for they can all be adequately ex- 
plained by their relation to Wordsworth’s 
death, and to Arnold’s habitual philosophy. 
I shall, however, try to justify the suggestion 
that some of the images and phrases used in 


‘| the poem to express those thoughts happened 


to be uppermost in Arnold’s mind at the 
time, because he had recently met them in 
juxtaposition, while reading Hazlitt’s lec- 
ture, 

To return to the minor variations be- 
tween the two similar passages : a counter- 
part for Arnold’s adjective, “cool,” need 
hardly be expected, since his poetry reveals 
a characteristic tendency to equate the cool 
with the beautiful. Nevertheless, for the 
ideas of coolness and of flowery ground in 
conjunction, there is a notable parallel in 
the lines quoted on p. 55 :— 

Upon a bed of roses was she laid ; 
As faint through heat, or dight to pleasant sin. 
It may be objected that the words : “ dight 
to pleasant sin” are singularly inappropriate 
to the subject of William Wordsworth; but 
it is a commonplace of psychology that the 
conscious mind may often make use of 
words or images arising from the uncon- 
scious, without recollecting the context in 
which the words or images were originally 

found. 

An equivalent for Arnold’s “ breeze” 
may be found in: “The gentle warbling 
wind low answered to all” (p. 54), and: 
“Every little breath that under heaven is 
blown ” (p. 53). The phrase : “ Our fore- 
heads felt the wind and rain” invites com- 
parison with the words quoted on p. 54: 
“And ever-drizzling rain upon the loft, 
mix’d with a murmuring wind . . .” “ The 
freshness of the early world” may be para- 
lleled by an earlier passage of the lecture 


are ‘the almond-tree y-mounted high . . . | (p. 43), where Hazlitt quotes these lines from 


with blossoms brave bedecked daintily,” 


‘The Flower and the Leaf’: — 
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— 


Thereto the herber was so fresh and cold, 
The wholesome savours eke so comforting, 
That as I demed, sith the beginning 

Of the world was never seene or than 

§o pleasaunt a ground of none earthly man. 


There seems, then, to be some sort of 
correspondence between the language and 
imagery of Hazlitt’s lecture ‘On Chaucer 
and Spenser, and those of the Matthew 
Arnold passage quoted at the beginning of 
this note; but this is not the only passage in 
the ‘Memorial Verses’ which appears to 
have such a correspondence. Here, perhaps, 
| should anticipate the natural objection 
that the points of verbal similarity to which 
| draw attention are in themselves too trivial 
to justify a theory of unconscious remini- 
scence, I agree that they are individually 
insignificant; collectively, however, they 
seem to me highly suggestive. The fact that 
a poem and a lecture have one or two per- 
fectly ordinary words in common with each 
other, is no reason for supposing the poem 
and the lecture connected; but where a whole 
set of phrases, images and words are shared 
by two comparatively short passages, I sug- 
gest that it is reasonable for a connection to 
be suspected. In the words of Francis 
Bacon, “if you take out every axiom, as the 
sticks of the fagot, one by one, you may 
quarrel with them, and bend them, and 
break them at your pleasure”; but “ the 
strength is in the band.” 


Let us see, then, what other points of 
correspondence exist between the ‘ Memorial 
Verses’ and the lecture ‘On Chaucer and 
Spenser.’ It is natural to begin by seeking 
in Hazlitt some parallel for Arnold’s refer- 
ence to Orpheus in Hades :— 


And Wordsworth! Ah, pale ghosts, rejoice! 
For never has such soothing voice 

Been to your shadowy world conveyed, 

Since erst, at morn, some wandering shade 
Heard the clear voice of Orpheus come 
Through Hades, and the mournful gloom. 


(34-39) 


Orpheus himself is not mentioned in the 
lecture; there is, however, an allusion to 
Arion (p. 57), who would be associated with 
Orpheus in any mind familiar with classical 
mythology. I am not, of course, over- 
looking the relevance of the Orpheus legend 
to the fact of Wordsworth’s death; but the 
death of a poet may be expressed by a vast 
Number of equally relevant symbols and 


comparisons, and the question arises, why 
did Arnold, out of the numerous alterna- 
tives at his disposal, choose this particular 
form of expression? I suggest the reply 
that, as a result of reading the Hazlitt lecture, 
Arnold found the idea of Arion in the fore- 
front of his mind; and that, by a naturai 
association, comparisoh with Orpheus headed 
the queue, as it were, of possible modes of 
expressing his thoughts on Wordsworth. 
Moreover, the notion of Hades is implicit in 
several passages of the lecture. On p. 54, 
Hazlitt refers to the House of Sleep, which 
was part of the Underworld, contiguous to 
Hades—Morpheus was the brother of Death 
—and on p. 62 mention is made of “the 
grisly house of Plutus,” which was in the 
same neighbourhood. In addition, the ori- 
ginal Spenser passage, from which Hazlitt 
quotes extracts, alludes specifically to Pluto 
(another name for Hades), to Cocytus and 
Styx, rivers of Hell, and to Hecate, the god- 
dess of the infernal regions (‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ Book I, Canto I, Stanzas XXXVII 
and XLIII). For the general idea of a clear 
song in a mournful underground gloom, a 
parallel may be found upon p. 63 of the lec- 
ture, where “sad Celleno,” one of the Har- 
pies, sings in the House of Plutus; and the 
notion of a sweet melody in the land of the 
dead is indirectly implied by the quotation 
on p. 54 :— 


Eftsoones they heard a most melodious sound 
Of all that mote delight a dainty ear; 

Such as at once might not on living ground, 
Save in this Paradise, be heard elsewhere. 


The statement that no such music can be 
heard “on living ground,” might well seem 
to contain the inference that such music can 
be heard by the dead, under the ground. 
Needless to say, I do not suggest that Arnold 
intended, in this passage, to imply any refer- 
ence either to the Harpies, or to the stock 
apparatus of a classical Inferno; I do pro- 
pose the theory that, to a mind already fresh 
from allusions to Pluto, Cocytus, Styx and 
Hecate, it would be more than normally 
easy to drift into thoughts of Hades; and 
that from Celleno’s song in the House of 
Plutus, to Orpheus’ song in the shadowy 
world, the mental transition might be smooth | 


and natural. 


There is another verbal correspondence be- 
tween Arnold’s comments on Goethe, and 
Hazlitt’s comments on Spenser's “pathos”— 
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And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness. 
(29-33) 


...he has all the pathos of sentiment and 
romance—all that belongs to distant objects of 
terror, and uncertain, imaginary distress. (p. 62.) 


Arnold is commenting, of course, upon the 
well-known lines of Vergil : 
Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 


Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 
(Georgics, Book II, 490-2.) 


It is significant, however, that there is noth- 
ing in the Vergil lines which corresponds 
directly with Arnold’s “insane distress.” 
It is conceivable, of course, that having para- 
phrased “Acheron” by “the lurid flow,” 
he may have added the notion of distress in 
order to do justice to the etymological deriv- 
ation of the Greek word, Acheron; but in 
view of thé points already made, I suggest, 
as a more plausible explanation, that Arnold 
wrote “terror and insane distress * because 
Hazlitt’s phrase was still fresh in his mind: 
“terror, and uncertain, imaginary distress.” 

Among the most striking phrases of Ar- 
nold’s poem are his description of Goethe as 
the “ physician of the iron age,” and his re- 
ference to “this iron time of doubts, dis- 
putes, distractions, fears.” Scott had already 
written, in ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
of “ bigots of the iron time,” and there was 
no novelty in Arnold’s use of the word 
“iron”; nevertheless the parallels already 
noticed between the poem and the lecture, 
make it suggestive at least, that “iron,” in a 
semi-metaphorica{ sense, occurs twice in the 
lecture ‘On Chaucer and Spenser *: — 

And over all sad Horror with grim hue 

Did always soar, beating his iron ae 6) 

The first three books of the Faery Goes are 
very superior to the three last... . The only 
things in them equal to the former, are the account 
of Talus, the Iron Man, and the delightful episode 
of Pastorella. (p. 64.) 
The last sentence quoted has a special inter- 
est, since the juxtaposition of Talus and 
Pastorella may well have seemed to symbo- 
lize, in a vivid pictorial form, the antithesis, 
already recognized in the abstract, between 
the Iron Time and Wordsworth’s philosophy 
of Nature. The Pastorella episode contains 
an explicit comparison between the “ doubts, 


disputes, distractions, fears” of the worldly 
life, and the tranquil happiness of life close 
to nature (Book VI, Canto IX, Stanza XIX); 
and Hazlitt’s words may even have called 
forward, from the back of Arnold’s mem- 
ory, one other detail of significance in the 
history of Pastorella :— 

He was, to weet, by common voice est 

The father of the fayrest Pastorell, mee 

And of herselfe in very deede so deemed; 

Yet was not so; but, as old stories tell, 

Found her by fortune, which to him befell, 

In th’ open fields an Infant left alone... . 

(Book VI, Canto IX, Stanza XIV.) 

This “ memory-picture ” of the infant lying 
in the open fields, might then be reckoned 
among the formative impulses which created 
the phrase : “ He laid us as we lay at birth 
on the cool flowery lap of earth.” 


I have now advanced, and attempted to 
substantiate, the theory that the external 
forms of expression which clothe the 
thoughts of the ‘ Memorial Verses’ were to 
a certain extent influenced by associations, 
in Matthew Arnold’s mind, with Hazlitt’s 
lecture ‘On Chaucer and Spenser. It re- 
mains to suggest an explanation why this 
particular lecture should have been fresh in 
Arnold’s memory at the time. A reasonable 
conjecture would be that, while contem- 
plating the fact of Wordsworth’s death, he 
was curious to know what Wordsworth’s 
contemporary critics had said about him; and 
that he therefore referred—possibly for the 
first, possibly for the second time—to the 
last of Hazlitt’s ‘Lectures on the English 
Poets,’ entitled ‘On the Living Poets.’ While 
he was reading this lecture, his attention may 
have been recalled to the lecture ‘On Chau- 
cer and Spenser ° by the following sentence 
on p. 224: “I cannot say that I ever learnt 
much about Shakespeare or Milton, Spenser 
or Chaucer, from these professed guides; for 
I never heard them say much about them.” 
A closer bond of asscciation between the 
Lecture ‘On Chaucer and Spenser * and the 
embryo thought of Arnold’s own poem, may 
have been created by the words on p. 53: 
“ He luxuriates equally in scenes of Eastern 
magnificence, or the still solitude of a her- 
mit’s cell...” A mind already full of com- 
parisons between Wordsworth and Byron 
might very easily see in “scenes of Eastern 
magnificence ’’ a symbol of Byron’s poetry, 
and in “ the still solitude of a hermit’s cell” 
a link with the author of ‘ The Excursion "— 
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originally intended to be part of a work en- 
titled ‘ The Recluse,’ as having for its princi- 
pal subject “the sensations and opinions of 
a poet living in retirement.” If any one ob- 
jects that the notions of “ hermit ” and “cell” 
are fundamentally inappropriate to an out- 
of-door poet like Wordsworth, I would refer 
him to Book II of ‘The Excursion,’ lines 
647-651, where “the Solitary” shows the 
Author and the Wanderer his home :— 

Following our guide we clomb the cottage-stairs 

And reached a small apartment dark and low, 

Which was no sooner entered than our host 

Said gaily, “ This is my domain, my cell, 

My hermitage, my cabin, what you will— 
Here are parallels with the three most im- 
portant words of Hazlitt’s phrase : solitude, 
hermit, and cell, It is also worth observa- 
tion that in the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ Cantos V 
and VI of Book VI, the hermit, like Words- 
worth, “knew the art of words wondrous 
well,” and was brought into the story for the 
express purpose of healing the Squire and 
Serena of their “ sore maladies”; moreover, 
he diagnosed their disease as arising from 
psychological, not physical, causes, and 
treated them by giving “counsell to the 
minde.” I[t is not, perhaps, too fanciful to 
see an association of ideas between this epi- 
sode, and the lines in Arnold’s poem :— 

But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power? 
(62-63) 

One final suggestion : if my theory is cor- 
rect, it will be necessary to assume that, 
shortly before writing the ‘ Memorial 
Verses, Arnold not only read the lecture 
“On Chaucer and Spenser’ but also allowed 
it to make an unusually deep impression 
upon his mind, The explanation may per- 
haps be found in the fact that works of cri- 
ticism are always apt to be remembered less 
for the soundness of their judgment, than for 
the beauty of their illustrations. The memory 
of this lecture may have remained particu- 
larly vivid for Matthew Arnold, because it 
contained a quotation embodying, in a 
superb form, his own favourite image—star- 
light on the sea :— 

And her fair eyes’ sweet smiling in delight 

fiery beams, with which she 
1 

Frail hearts, yet quenched not; like starry light, 


ich sparkling on the silent waves does seem 
more bright. (p. 56) 


PAUL TURNER. 


CHAUCER’S SHIPMAN AND THE 
“SHIPMAN’S GILD.” 


TOULMIN Smith and Lucy Toulmin 
Smith, compilers of gild and civic 
ordinances under the title English Gilds 
for the Early English Text Society, felt 
that the manly independence and sturdy 
moral fibre of our forefathers were illus- 
trated by their efforts to promote their 
economic and moral well-being in the 
mutual-help organizations known as the 
“social” gilds.2 With this judgment we 
may easily enough agree; yet when we read 
the rules and regulations of the Shipman’s 
Gild of Lynn, we will remember Chau- 
cer’s portrait of a sailor in the Prologue to 
the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ and the portrait will 
be somewhat destructive of the view enter- 
tained by the Toulmin Smiths. The 
ordinances may begin to look like a rather 
desperate and probably doomed effort to 
hold down the boisterous spirits of “ good 
fellows * who were not notable for scrupu- 
lously ethical conduct or for spiritual refine- 
ment. To be sure, other gilds—especially 
those of Lynn, Bishop’s Lynn, North Lynn, 
and West Lynn*—had similar ordinances, 
and one cannot say that those of the Ship- 
man’s Gild were unusually strict because 
sailors were unusually hard to control. But 
one will, at whatever cost in scientific 
accuracy, people the Shipman’s Gild with 
Chaucerian sailors. One cannot even be 
sure that the shipmen drew up their rules 
with the habits of sailors specifically in 
mind, or that the rules reflect the attitudes 
of sailors as against those of landsmen. But 
neither can one read the sailors’ document 
without thinking of Chaucer’s callous, 
hearty, jolly rogue, who, proceeding Can- 
terbury-ward, told a tale to poke fun at the 
middle-class respectability of a sober 
merchant. 
The gild was to have three “ morning- 
speeches ” or business-meetings® every year, 


1 Old Series, Vol. 40. 

2 Ibid., “ Introduction,” pp. xiii-xvi. 
3 Ibid., pp. 54-7. 

4 Ibid., pp. 45-53, 58-109. 


5 Ibid., “Introduction,” pp.  XxXxii-xxxiii: 
“Every Gild had its appointed day or days of 
meeting . . . when all the brethren and _ sistren, 


summoned by the Dean or other officer, met to- 
gether to transact their common affairs. At these 
meetings, called morn-speeches (in the various 
forms of the word), or ‘dayes of spekyngges 
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“and mo if it nede be.” The first was to | rounding up his brethren of the gild for 


be “after ye drynck “—probably on the 
morning after the annual feast? or celebra- 
tion—and the second “ye sunday after 
candilmesse day,” and the third “ ye sunday 
after ye Natiuite of sen Jon day, baptist.’ 
But, perhaps because of the roving lives of 
the members, arrangements were somewhat 
uncertain : 

And if yese morwespechyis be-forn inemed be 

nouht holdyn at ye serteyn day a-sygned, ye aldir- 
man xal heldyn hem at wat tyme he setz most 
profyte to ye gylde. (p. 54.) 
There may indeed have been considerable 
difficulty in obtaining a quorum for a meet- 
ing, despite the fact that attendance was 
compulsory. What if a brother be not in 
town?— 

And if any broyer be somound to any morwe- 
speche, and he be in toune, and wil nouht come, 
ne no leue haue of ye aldirman, he xal paye a 
pound of wax to ye lytz. (p. 54; italics mine.) 

But was absence from town the only rea- 
son for non-attendance? Some, apparently, 
had more important things to do when 
ashore, and would not come, unless perhaps 
to “ye drynck” as distinguished from a 
prosaic “ morwespeche,” and such persons 
had to contribute a pound of wax to the 
light which was kept burning (eternally) in 
the church. Chaucer’s Shipman, at any rate, 
would probably not be vastly delighted by a 
society for the promotion of decorum and 
respectability among its members. Even 
had he been an officer of the organisation, 
he might still have run foul of the rules: 
When a meeting not regularly scheduled is 
to be held, 

. .. if ye den fayle of hys somouns, he xal pay, 
for euerilkk broyer yt is in toune and nowt 
somouned, iij.d., but if he haue grace. (p. 54.) 


Who would want to spend his time ashore 


tokedere for here comune profyte’ (p. 67), much 
business was done, such as the choice of officers, 
admittance of new brethren, making up accounts, 
reading over the ordinances, &c. .. .”’ 

6 Ibid., p. 54. 

7 Ibid., “* Introduction,’ p. xxxiii: “ The word 
Morning-speech (morgen-spec) is as old as Anglo- 
Saxon times, ‘ morgen” signified both ‘ morning ’ 
and ‘ morrow,’ and the origin of the term would 
seem to be that the meeting was held either in the 
morning of the same day or on the morning (the 
morrow) of the day after that on which the Gild 
held its feast and accompanying ceremonies, and 
that it afterwards became applied to other similar 
meetings of the Gild-brethren.” ; 

8 Ibid., p. 54. 


an unscheduled meeting? Who knows, 
moreover, what difficulties attended the task, 
to what extent the dean found his job s0 
arduous that he was in real need of a stiff 
fine to motivate his thus scouring the town 
for elusive brothers? Regrettably, but 
nonetheless understandable, gild officers 
tended to cast off the burden of duty: 

And qwo-so be chosen in office of aldirman, and 
he for-sake his offyce, he xal paye, to amendment 
of ye gylde, iij. s. And qwo is chosen in office of 
skeueyn, and he for-sake ye office, he xal paye 
ij.s. And ye den, xij.d. (p. 54.) 

Regrettable, too, yet just as understand- 
able, was the load of suspicion under which 
the officers did their work. The “ skeueyns ” 
(stewards) were warned not to be “... 
|rejbele or lettynge’® in rendering “an 
account of the goods of the gild, and of the 
year’s profits."!° And if the stewards were 
among those who drew full many a draught 
of wine from Bordeauxward while that the 
chapman slept, one can but approve the 
healthy scepticism of the brothers. When at 
sea, a steward might dupe the supercargo, 
but he might not so easily play hob with the 
funds of the gild, and his fellows knew 
enough to make provision for his rendering 
the yearly accounts without delay. 

It should not be thought, however, that 

office-holding was without its _ blessings. 
Officers were paid for their trouble. 
[. . . And ordeyned is, yt ye aldirman] xal haue, 
euere-ilk day wil ye drynck lestet, ij. galouns of 
ale: ilk aske [veyne, j. galoun; ye clerk, ...; 
and ye dene, ...| (p. 56; italics Smith's.) 

Some gilds paid their officials in money, 
and some in ale, and the Shipman’s Gild 
was by no means unusual in making pay- 
ment of the latter variety. Yet it seems 
fitting that those who had taken full many 
draughts from under the supercargo’s nose 
when at sea should, in their capacity ashore 
as pillars of society, receive payment in ale, 
rather than in money. It is fitting also that 
the gild’s stock of ale should have been 
zealously guarded, in the written ordinances 
at least, against sly depredation. The ale 
chamber was not to be entered without 
official permission. 

But those ordinances which treat of the 
burial services for deceased members are 


9 Ibid., p. 55. 
10 Tbid., Smith’s marginal note. 
11 [bid., p. 56. 
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the ones that remind us most forcibly of | of the Holy Cross? Such a happy circum. 


our sailor of the Prologue. Masonic rites, 
as it were, were thought appropriate to the 
occasion whereon one of the brotherhood 
was laid to rest. 

And if any broyer of yis fraternite be ded in 
thys toun, ye den xal do come ye candelis of ye 
gylde to ye dirige, and warne alle ye gylde breyeren 
yt ben in toune to comyn, and go wit ye body to 
chirche, and offre yere an halpeni at ye messe for 
ye soule. And if ani broyer be ded wit-owten ye 
toun, ye aldirman xal do ye belleman gon for ye 
soule, and ye den xal somoune alle ye gylde 
breyeren, and don as it is aforn-iseyd. (p. 55) 


But what of those who had sent people 
home by water to every land? 
And qwo-so is somouned, and come nouht, he 


xal paye, at nest morwespeche, to lyth, a pound 
of wax. (p. 55) ; 


We may readily suppose that some of the 
members, saltily callous about matters of 
life and death, would need stern measures 
to make them toe the line in honouring the 
souls of their departed comrades. Certain 
it is, at all events, that some of them proved 
reluctant to endure the tedium of the funeral 
rites, and the pomposity of the assembled 
brethren in their livery-hoods: 

And ordeyned is, yt ilk a broyer yt is in toune, 
and cometz to ye offrende, he xal dwelle to ye 
messe be don, and gon hom wit ye aldirman. And 
qwo-so make defaute, and do nouht as it is aforn- 
iseyd, but if he haue leue of ye aldirman, he xal 
paye a pound of wax, or lese ye fraternite. (pp. 
6-7) 


Al-so if ani broyer of yis gylde be dede, ye den 
xal warn alle ye gylde breyeren yt be in toune, for 
to takyn on here hodis yt ben ordeyned of lyuere 
for ye gylde of ye same zere, and comen to 
[messe] and offere as it is aforn iseyd. (p. 56) 

A later ordinance of the same gild 
affords another instance of the callousness 
of sailors where holy dying was concerned. 
Apparently the regulations concerning out- 
of-town deaths had been found impractic- 
able. A sailor might die anywhere. Not 
always could the alderman “ do ye belleman 
gon for ye soule,” or the dean “ somoune 
alle ye gylde breyeren.” In 1381, thirteen 
years after the founding of the gild, a new 
ordinance was added to the list. One can 
imagine that some alderman or other had a 
twinge of feeling, and felt the pathos of a 
sailor’s lonely death far from home, perhaps 
in a distant part of England, perhaps in a 
foreign land. Might there not occasionally 
be, in the neighbourhood of the tragedy, a 
member of the fraternity of the Exaltation 


stance would mean that the dead man might 
be seen decently into his grave. In order to 
make the possibility official, then, the fol- 
lowing ordinance was drawn up: 

In festo, sancti Dunstani, Episcopi, anno Domini 
M. CCC. LXXXmo, primo:— Ordeyned is, ytifi 
ani broyer of yis fraternite be ded witz-outen ye 
toun of Lynne,yan xal ilk a broyer of yis fraternite 
yt is in yt place, xal comyn and gon wit ye cors 
to cherche, worchepefulleke, and offers yere an 
halpeni, and be yere tyl he be beried. (p. 67) 

The gild took it for granted that some 
of its members would in this regard, as in 
many others, prove unruly. And, quite 
rightly, the guildsmen considered the offence 
twice as serious as that other offence, worth 
one pound of wax, of walking out in fhe 
midst of a well-attended funeral in Lynn: 

And qwo-so do nowt as it is aforn-iseyd, he xal 
paye, to amendement of yis fraternite, ij. pound 
of wax, or lese ye fraternite. (p. 57) 

The varying amount of the fine, as we 
go through these regulations, indicates a 
nicely adjusted scale of values. We may 
most fittingly make an end of these remarks, 
I think, by noting an offence which was pre- 
cisely twice as serious as failure to attend the 
obsequies of a brother who had died “ witz- 
outen ye toun of Lynne”: 

And qwo-so be rebel or vn-buxum ageynz ye 
aldirman, in time of drynck or of morwespeche, 
or he xal paye to ye lyht iiij.Ji. of wax. 

But here’s enough of condescension. Who 
are we to say that the dignity of a living ale- 
bibber is not one hundred per cent. more im- 
portant than the impassive dignity of the 
faraway dead? Let us confine our attention 
to the historical problem: does the historical 
document, in this instance, throw light on 
literature, or does literature, rather, throw 
light on the document? The answer is un- 
certain, but certainly the gild ordinances 
and Chaucer's portrait can profitably be set 


side by side. 
GARDINER STILLWELL. 
The Ohio State University. 


DEVIZES IN 1788. 


(See ante p. 182.) 
[46] A Narrative of what happened to 
F. Geo. Hayes on the 8th. June, 1787. 
It is the Custom of some English Schools 
when a new boy goes there, the other 
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Boarders who have been there the longest 
time, make him do all the dirty tricks for 
them; such as cleaning their shoes, etc. 
These boys they call fags, or slaves—if he 
does not submit to this, they try all they can 
to hurt him. 

Such was I circumstanced, and Rob't 
Rogers’—when all the boys were against us, 
and would not speak to us, on the above 
day. 

[47] That morning they all made it up 
with us, to all appearances—but still they 
had it in view, as will appear :— 

It was a very fine evening about 10 min- 
utes past four; School being over; I was 
drawing some pictures for H. C. Robinson 
in the School room, when John Shapland 
came up; and addressing himself particularly 
to me said, “ That Mr. Belsene the french 
master had got leave for everyone of the 
boys to go out walking and that no one 
should stay at home.” Robinson endea- 
voured to hinder me from going, but would 
not tell me the reason, if he had, I certainly 
would not go. Then Shapland whispered 
him that he should suffer for it, if he 
[48] tryed to hinder me any more; I 
accordingly went with Shapland; Robinson, 
Jas Fussill & my brother remained at home 
on some pretence. I must say that Shap- 
land behaved very treacherously for he 
enticed me all the way cutting small twigs 
etc. for me as we went along the whole set 
of boys with Mr. Belson being behind us. 
When we had got about a mile I turned 
about (Shapland being abreast of me and 
always keeping me in the Rear) and saw all 
their eyes on me—particularly Arthur 
Wyatt, who seemed to be-under some grief. 
This surprised me and tho’ I had all the 
forebodings on me at the time, Yet I never 
offered to escape. I may say, I had not my 
senses throughout the whole of this 
[49] affair, for a moment’s reflection 
would stop me from having gone at all. 
We arrived at the bottom of Randaway 
hill—every now and then, I used to have 
forebodings of what was to happen, but 
they used to dissipate in a moment—We 
walked very fast up the hill, when we had 
got to the stream of water on one side where 
there is a mill—the principal boy used to 


3 This pupil's name does not appear in the list 
given above: he probably was a 


orkonian also. 


cry out to Shapland—“Carry him there, 
Carry him there ” though I took their mean- 
ing in a wrong sense—we got to the top 
almost, when my heart began to fail me 
again, being overcome with excessive fati- 
gue, a confused thought, to escape came 
into my head, but Shapland being with me 
‘twas impossible. Mr. Belson 


[50] now with two other boys separated 
from the rest and went around the Large 
Copse; I turned and saw all making up to 
the top in great haste, the hill being very 
high. Shapland asked me to go into the 
Copse saying there was a Jay’s nest there— 
I had scarce entered between the trees when 
all the boys were at my heels, P—— seized 
me by the Collar crying, “here is the nest 
we want,” they then notwithstanding all my 
threats, prayers entreaties, etc. stripped me, 
tied me to one of the trees with handker- 
chiefs—They fell to flogging me with juniper 
brushes while this was doing to me, a party 
of younger boys were serving 

[51] R. Rogers in the same manner. In 
about quarter of an hour or more, I with 
great struggling burst the handkerchief with 
which my hands were tied—All then said 
that I had got enough; However the trees 
being much crowded, & they all striking me 
together, they did not hurt so much as they 
intended,—I pretended to be worse than I 
really was, and fell down. P—— then cut 
the bark off the tree in the form of a dia- 
mond, and wrote my name on it. Then 
the boys run up to me and wanted me to 
swear not to talk. I did not answer them 
until P—— asked me, to whom I refused to 
swear. They were all making apologies but 
I said not a word—by this time A. Wyatt 
had helped to settle on my 

[52] clothes,—Mr. Belson came up now 
and seeing me look so ill, pretended not to 
know any thing of the matter—asked me 
what made me so ill—I made no answer— 
he kept asking me, but I was afraid to speak 
a word. He and they all walked on toward 
Edington. They had not gone above 300 
paces, when P——, Edward Butter, and 
Buckler, came running back, P—— told me 
that Mr. Belson had sent the two boys to 
take care of me—he gave them one penny 
between them, and went on to the rest. As 
soon as they were out of sight I got up and 
not minding the entreaties of the two boys, 
ran, or rather flew down the hill, fear giving 
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me swiftness. 


(53] 1 arrived at the bottom in a very 


short time; I stopped to take breath; I had 
outrun the two boys a good way, but now 
they overtook me and begged me not to run 
offi—as the Boys had threatened them, if I 
got away before they were to come back; 
However, I got from them and leaped every 
hedge and ditch that was in my way. When 

I came into a field belonging to Mr Sutton 
just opposite his house, 1 met a young gen- 
tleman son of Mr. Bayley an attorney of 
Devizes, with some others flying a kite; 
When they saw me—They guessed what had 
happened, as the Boarders had told them 
that day of what was to happen—I run on 
and at last arrived at Fenner’s—The two 
boys who had followed 


154] me (to the best of my recollection) 
had returned to the jrest when they saw 
that they could not stop me. I found the 
three boys mentioned before in the School 
room—viz.: Jas. Fussill, Henry C. Robin- 
son & my brother, who were all in the same 
expectation of being treated as 1 was— 
which they certainly would if they had 
went. I told them what happened—my 
brother told the maid of it, who told it to 
Mrs, Fenner; In about an hour or so, they 
all came home; with R. Rogers (who had 
submitted to every thing they chose, and 
promised not to tell, tho’ he was not used 
high as bad as me). While they were all in 
the playground, Mr. Fenner came to the 
Window, and cried out in an Audible voice 
[55] “Frederic Hayes, Henry Hayes 
and Robert Rogers.” When we went in, he 
made us tell him the whole story, when we 
had done, he made us eat our supper (an 
allowance of bread and cheese) in his Study 
—when we had done, he made us three go 
to bed together, in the Best Room, that 
night we slept very well—in the morning 
I was pretty well recovered, about 8 o'clock 
all having got up, except us, as we remained 
in bed on account of our fatigue—P—— 
came into the room to us, and said “So J 
think Mr. Frederic, you have told.” “1 
have” I answered, he then threw a crust of 
bread, which he had been eating, on the 
bed—and went out. Mr. Fenner did not 
pretend to mind it, till twelve o'clock (being 
Saturday JuNE 9th, 1787) when he set 

[56] all the boys, tasks, whipt Samuel 
Hart, and gave me ample satisfaction. I 


| begged off a great many of the boys whom 
I knew to be innocent; I shall only add, that 
this affair spread thro’ the town with a great 
many exaggerations, some saying that I was 
robbed & murdered, and others, that I was 
flogged to death—which was the occasion 
of a great many reports of the Same nature, 
in Cork. 


Cork, June 1st, 1789. Frederick George 
Hayes 


It is remarkable that the above affair 
happened JuNE 9th, 1787 and I arrived at 
home June 9th. 1788, exactly a twelvemonth 
—I also sailed the 9th day of the month. 
[57] My Return from Devizes to Cork. 
Henry B. Hayes,’ Esq., came to Devizes 
to see us June 3rd. 1788, dined with him 
at the Bear a second time on the Same day. 
He settled on our going home and promised 
to send for us from Bath, when he got the 
account for Capt. Jones’s vessel to sail. 
Friday night, June 6th, the letter arrived 
mention- 

[58] ing the ship to sail at 10 o'clock the 
ensuing morning—this letter ought to have 
come in the morning but by a delay of the 
Coach, it did not come till 9 o'clock. We 
were in bed that night but got up when the 
account arrived—At twelve o'clock we set 
out with Mr. Fenner in a chaise of Mr. 
Halcombe—-Melksham 4 past 2, Bath 3 
o’clock—being Saturday, June 7th, 1788. 
[63] Sunday 8th—at Sea—sick still. 
Monday 9th. entered the Harbour of Cork; 
half p’t five. City of Cork, 9 o’clock hav- 
ing left the ship; in a boat when we got to 
Passage. Mr. & Mrs. Hayes,° with his sister 
and others went in another boat. When we 
landed on the Customs house (Merchants) 
quay, I was very weak; from the fatigue of 
the Sea Sickness—We went to Jones’s house. 
[64] We sent a note to our father that we 
might not surprize him too much. When 
the messenger returned we went home—and 
went up to Summerhill in a Chair. 

December 4th, 1789. Frederic G. Hayes 


4 Afterwards Sir Henry Browne Hayes, who was 
prosecuted at the Cork Assizes, 13 April 1801, for 
the abduction in July 1797 of a Quaker heiress, 
Miss Pike. Hayes was sentenced to death, a 
sentence changed to transportation, but was par- 
doned by the Regent in 1812. 

5 Henry Browne Hayes and his first wife, Eliza- 
beth (née Smith [Cork M. L. Bind, 1783]. He 
had three sisters. 
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H. B. Hayes, Esq., called before at Fenner’s 
—May 1/87. 

We were there, about, from Feb’y 22nd, 
1787 to June 6th, 1788. 

[65] OBSERVATIONS, omitted in some of 
the foregoing ARTICLES. In the narrative— 
The boys of Fenner’s in different Excur- 
sions, cut the Bark of the tree off entirely 
to which | had been tied, and which was 
cut before in the form of a Diamond. 
The Dancing master, Mr. Wood came 
every monday from Bath. Those boys that 
learned, danced with the young Ladies, in 
at Miss Edwards’ boarding school, we 
danced the whole day—and in the Evening 
after dinner. The first monday of the 
month was public day in which the Parents 
of the Scholars, who lived in the town, 
came to see them dance. 

[66] Mr. Wood, on whit tuesday 1787 
gave a ball to all his scholars, at which all 
the principal people of the town were,—in 
the town hall of Devizes, Mr. Wood being 
very ill, was obliged to leave off He was 
a very good petit maitre, coming every day, 
with a different Coloured tabbinett Coat. 
Mr. Michel came in his place; on account 
of some rude behaviour of the boys they 
were separated from the young ladies, and 
we were obliged to dance by ourselves in 
Fenner’s dining room; ‘Mr. Michel coming 
from Bath attended the young ladies every 
Monday, and the Boarders of Fenner’s 
every Tuesday—Mr. Michel brought once 
or twice, his son and daughter 

[67] to dance for us, we had seen them 
before on the Bristol Stage—the night we 
went to See the West Indian. 

There are so many people in Devizes of 
the same name that almost every one is 
either “ Ansley” or “ Sloper "—1788. 

As I may, perhaps, meet with them again, 
I set down the names of those I knew, who 
were not Fenner’s boarders—Francis Bay- 
ley, John Bayley, Tho’s Bayley (brothers), 
Charles Bayley, Matt. Wyatt, Halcombe (son 
to the keeper Bear Inn), Hull, Pierce, Oram, 
Taylor, Salmon, Everett, Jordan, Swayne, 
Figgins, Goorslenner (son to a farmer 
Quack Doctor), Henry Carpenter, etc.. 
Chandler, Wilson, Waylen are all that I can 
recollect. Mr. Fenner is Minister to the 
independent meeting house. 

[68] A. Mr. Richardson, whose son is at 
Fenner’s, was a very particular friend to us, 


as was also ‘Mrs. Richardson, we dined and 
supped there very often. 

We dined there, Christmas day 1787. 
“When returning home, at the time that 
Fenner and we went into the kitchen of the 
Bush tavern Bristol, we heard a voice issue 
from an adjoining room, saying, “ Paddy 
from Cork! Paddy from Cork!” Sur- 
prized at being found out (as we thought) 
1 went into the Room, and the first thing 
I saw was a Parrott hanging up in a Cage; 
The Irish gentlemen always resorting here, 
the waiters taught Poll to say that.” 

[69] Account of a Singular Custom in 
Devizes (not universally known). 

Some years since, a poor weaver, whose 
name was Bancroft, being very much re- 
duced, was obliged to beg; he had well nigh 
being starved; till a gentleman one morn- 
ing gave him a manchet loaf and a trifle of 
money. Bancroft was very thankfull for 
it, and shortly after, went to Bristol, where 
with great application to his business, he 
realized, in some years near two thousand 
pounds.—When he died, he left all his for- 
tune in Devizes, having no heirs;—five hun- 
dred to St. John’s church,—and five hun- 
dred to 
[70] St. Mary’s, that Divine service 
should be performed—and the bells rung 
as if on days of rejoicing—on the Days of 
his birth, death & burial;—He also left five 
hundred to Mr. Fenner’s independent meet- 
ing, and that on the anniversary of his being 
relieved, every body resident in the town, 
should receive a manchet loaf & butter;— 
These customs are still kept up. F. G. 
Haves—— 

[71] (Omitted on 1 5/8 Page) 

Milford haven is esteemed, one of the best 
harbours in Europe, not only for its size, 
being capacious enough to hold 1000 Sail of 
Ships at a time, and to ride secure at a 
good distance from each other,—but also 
for its variety of deep and safe Creeks, 
having within it 13 Roads, 16 Creeks, & 5 
Bays—all of which are known by their 
several names. The town is Hubberston, 
being the Second town in Pembrokeshire, 
Wales. Within 6 miles of Devizes is Stoke 
house, it has been lately rebuilt—belongs to 
Joshua Smith Esq., one of the Representa- 
tives of Devizes. I went all over it, in an 
excursion with some of Fenner’s boys. 
(72] (Omitted in Page 41) 
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Those 6 
ventured into three beer coolers, which had 
been fastened together for the use of 
anglers in Drews pond, were unfortunately 
drowned, just near the small Island in the 
middle of the pond on Sunday 30th. June 
1751, being all very young. 

ANOTHER Singular custom of Fenner’s 
Fenner being a rigid independent (a speciea 
of religion, differing from the Presbyterians, 
by not believing in the Trinity and a few 
other trifling matters, They mean by that 
appelation that they are independent of the 
Presbyterians and every other religion) his 
congregation. 

[73] at his meeting consist of some poor 
men of the town who sing Psalms & hymns 
These men come to him every six weeks, 
and hold a club at his house. On whit- 
monday every year All the tradesmen, ser- 
vants & weavers of the town who choose to 
be in the club, all go to meeting with Fenner 
at their head, when the meeting is over, they 
all come back in the Same order to Fenner’s 
house—when he has a dinner laid out of 
common meats such as beef, veal etc., and a 
couple of puddings with a quantity of 
greens cabbage etc., in the School room, all 
the boys being obliged to go out. 

[74] | Fenner sits at the head of the table, 
and says grace, that lasts very long, after 
each man has drank a sufficient quantity of 
strong beer, he rises, and after paying 
Fenner a shilling for his dinner, goes out. 
Some of the boys used to stop up, and get 
some beer from the men. It being a very 
great favor to get any strong beer, I got 
drunk, the last club whitmonday, 1788, but 
it made me very ill and I was obliged to 
go to bed. F. G. Hayes. 
A treacherous trick of Fenner’s— 

When an Irish boy begins to grow discon- 
tented 

(75] with the School, as it generally 
happens in 2 or 3 months—the boy writes 
a letter, which he puts into the Post Office 
—and imagines that it will immediately go 
home, but he is mistaken, for Fenner having 
previously agreed with the post master, that 
whatever letters, were directed to Cork, or 
any other part of Ireland, every evening that 
he and his usher should be sent for to look 
at the direction of the letters. Fenner and 


the usher being very well acquainted with, 
and could distinguish the hand writing of 


ople who were drowned, had | 


every boy in his house, 
Inside Back Cover. 
and St. Mary, Devizes. 
Also he left 
The Interest of 200£ for Salisbury infirmary 
for ever 


ditto of 200£ for Bath hospital 

ditto of 200£ for promoting Christ- 
ian knowledge 

ditto of 200£ for promoting the 
Gospel 

ditto of 200£ towards a certain 


school in London 
Besides a great Number of private dona- 
tions. 

W. C. PEYTON. 


It is difficult to account for the presence 
at a school at Devizes in 1788 of 12 pupils 
from Ireland, 11 of them being from Cork 
(of whom Michael Westropp died) and one 
from Portumna, Co. Galway, the centre of 
Ireland. It is assumed that the name of R. 
Rogers escaped Frederic George Hayes’s 
enumeration. It would seem then that there 
were in all 51 boarders and 20 day boys at 
Fenner’s school which is described in Edith 
Morley’s ‘ Life and Times of Henry Crabb 
Robinson,’ 1935, as a “small and very in- 
ferior academy because, as he [i.e., H. C. R.] 
afterwards frequently complained, there 
was little to be learnt, he learnt little.” 

What then attracted these Cork boys 
thither? All their family names can be 
found frequently mentioned in Caulfield’s 
Council Book of the Corporation of Cork. 
Indeed one of these boys, Albert Stubbe- 
man, had become a merchant in Cork by 
9 Sept. 1796 (Caulfield, p. 1,112). The 
name of Philip Stubbeman appears in 1778 
and that of Thomas Stubbeman in 1798. 
The original Stubbeman was, however, a 
foreign immigrant. 

The school fees were probably such as 
suited parents of moderate means; and 
Devizes, only 19 miles from Bath on a coach 
route to London, was somewhat easy of sea 
access to boys hailing from Cork. Fred- 
eric George and Henry, Hayes plainly 
thought ill of the entire school ménage; 
their stay there was short: they were evi- 
dently relatives of (Sir) Henry Browne 
Hayes and of his father, Attwell Hayes, the 
Cork brewer. Their father, who may have 
been one Thomas Hayes mentioned in Caul- 
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field, dwelt in Summerhill, residential 
quarter of the city. The Mr. Jones men- 
tioned by young Hayes may have been Mr. 
William Jones, Clerk of the Crown and 
Peace for Cork, probably husband of 
Frances Hayes (Cork, M.L.B., 1767). 


W. H. WELPLY. 


THE PROGENITORS OF BLACK 
BEAUTY IN 
HUMANITARIAN LITERATURE. 
(See ante pp. 156, 190.) 


‘THE spread of Jacobin equalitarian thought 
during the French Revolution made 
the 1790’s the most prolific decade in 
treatises on humanity to animals. Three of 
these I have been unable to read, yet they 
may be mentioned because of their revela- 
tory titles: John Oswald’s ‘The Cry of 
Nature, or An Appeal to Mercy and Justice 
on behalf of the Persecuted Animals’ 
(1791); ‘A Vindication of the Rights of 
Brutes, attributed to Thomas Taylor and 
published the same year as Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s more celebrated ‘ Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman’ (1792); and George 
Nicholson’s ‘On the Conduct of Man to 
Inferior Animals’ (1797). The titles are 
listed in Henry Salt’s ‘Animal Rights’ 
(1894) and in Francis Rowley’s ‘The 

Humane Idea’ (1912). 

While preparing ‘ An Essay on Humanity 
to Animals’ for the press (1798), Thomas 
Young called on his Cambridge friend, the 
Rev. Charles Hoyle, for a prefatory ‘ Ode 
to Humanity,’ a few lines of which may be 
quoted: 

The steed of noblest kind, 

Whose strength was thunder, and his swiftness wind, 
Now with toil and suffering worn, 
Fainting, dying, all forlorn; 

These miseries of the mildew’d vear 
Prove too well that Man is near. 

Like some of his contemporaries, Hoyle 
was a “ perfectibilian,” believing in the pro- 
gressive bodily, intellectual, and moral im- 
provement of men. Thus, mankind, tutored 
by Humanity, would rise from self-love to 
social and divine love—‘“ to the law of God 
Supreme.” In the same pattern of thought, 
Young discerned a crescent beneficence in 
attitudes toward the poor, the religiously 
persecuted, the imprisoned, and the enslaved 
among mortals. This yielded hope of future 


justice to animals. In his fifth chapter, ‘On 
Cruelty to Horses,’ Young specifically ob- 
jects to violent cures, exposure to sun and 
flies, hunting strain, and — at considerable 
length — the fashionable brutality of dock- 
ing tails and cutting ears, which contributes 
neither to utility nor to beauty. 

John Lawrence followed in the footsteps 
of Thomas Paine, who, in ‘The Age of 
Reason ’ (1795), opposed cruelty to animals 
as “a violation of moral duty.” In ‘A 
Philosophical and Practical Treatise on 
Horses, and on the Moral Duties of Man 
towards the Brute Creation ° (three editions: 
1796-8; 1802; 1810), Lawrence discusses, 
among other topics, the horse’s “ natural 
rights . . . his claims as an animal endowed 
with fellow feeling, on the moral justice and 
humanity of man.” The third chapter, ‘ On 
the Rights of Beasts,’ contains praise of 
Lawrence’s own age as “superior to all 
former times ” in humane treatment of ani- 
mals, but when the owner of a race-horse 
can exclaim to his jockey, “ Make him win, 
or cut his entrails out. . . . Give him his 
belly full of whip,” further improvement 
must be urged. Englishmen should object to 
bad shoeing, whipping, the callousness of 
carters, etc., etc., as well as the practice of 
considering “ brutes as mere machines; ani- 
mated yet without souls.” Definitely needed 
are the proper education of youth, personal 
supervision of stables by owners, punish- 
ment of bad servants, and the passage of laws 
“ for the protection of beasts.” 

Lawrence’s ‘ The History and Delineation 
of the Horse’ (1809) has an incidental in- 
terest to readers of Anna Sewell because of 
its description of Black Hearty’s racing 
daughter, Black Bonny, foaled in 1715, “a 
black mare with two white legs behind, and 
a small blaze in her face.” Black Beauty 
had a “ white star in the forehead, one white 
foot on the off side,” and a “little patch of 
white hair” in the middle of his back. In 
this book, Lawrence inevitably returns to his 
propagandic onslaught against— 
that detestable and false, although unhappily not 
yet exploded principle, that he [the horse] may be 
exposed to the most unfair and cruel treatment, 
provided such be the demand of our pleasures or 
our interest. But there is a measure of justice due 
from man to inferior animals, as well as from 
man to man; and in these enlightened times, no 
honest and reflecting mind will be ignorant of it. 

Never flagging in the cause, Lawrence 
introduces it in his letterpress for the 
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generously illustrated ‘Sportsman's Reposi- 
tory’ (1820). Declaring that “no animal 
upon the face of the Earth, suffers an equal 
share of miseries, and cruel afflictions, with 
the horse,” Lawrence thinks it necessary to 
coin a compound word, Zoo-ethiology, for 
“that part of ethics or morality, which 
defines and teaches the moral treatment of 
beasts.” The guiltiest mortals are horse- 
dealers and their dependents, who torture 
exhausted stage horses in order to make 
them seem active when put up for sale and 
who try to conceal a limp by laming the 


opposite leg. “ The horse thinks and per- 


ceives—what must he think of the justice of 
man?” Justice and mercy may be achieved 
by the education of children, by publicity, 
and by the good example of the magistracy 
and the clergy, on whom also depends 
punishment “in cases of cruel aggression 
upon brute animals.” 


While Lawrence was instructing and 
admonishing the public as a professional 
authority, men of good will—amateurs—did 
not keep silent. Robert Bloomfield con- 
templated with sorrow the insensateness of 
drivers and postilions. In ‘The Farmer’s 
Boy’ (1800), he protests that, if the dumb 
post-horse could reveal “all his woes,” he 
would complain of mud and sweat-caked 
sides, maimed legs, bleeding shoulders and 
bared ribs, “ half-heal’d wounds inflam’d” 
by tightened harness, tortured nerves and 
swollen veins, curtailed rest— 

. again the wiieels 


With tiresome sameness in his ears resound, 
O’er blinding dust, or miles of flinty ground! 


With William Blake, humanitarian sym- 
pathy rose to a transcendental height from 
which all created beings are seen as knit to- 
gether by the same laws of love and justice. 
An injury to one creature has illimitable 
consequences, and one living thing in 
bondage deprives all men of liberty. 

A Horse misus’d upon the Road 


Calls to Heaven for Human blood. 
(‘ Auguries of Innocence,’ written about 1803.) 


An inveterate anthologist, Joseph Taylor, 
after compiling ‘ The General Character of 
the Dog’ and before gathering together 
‘Tales of the Robin, and Other Small Birds ’ 

for the instruction and amusement of 
young people,” brought humanitarianism to 
a juvenile level in ‘The Wonders of the 
Horse, Recorded in Anecdotes, and Inter- 


spersed with Poetry’ (1813). From The 
Sporting Magazine Taylor extracts ‘ Reflec- 
tions of a humane Master on seeing his old 
Horse’ in order to commend an owner for 
not selling his horse when past service. The 
enfeebled animal, after thirty years of will- 
ing labour, is endowed with rhythmic speech 
in ‘The Address of a superannuated Horse 
to his Master *: 

And hast thou fix’d my doom, sweet Master, say? 

And wilt thou kill thy servant, old and poor? 
A little longer let me live, I pray, 

A little longer hobble round thy door. 

The selection, ‘English Post Horses,’ in 
pointing out the evils of tipping for speed 
and in desiring a remedy, adds nothing to 
Bloomfield, who, together with Lawrence 
and Gay, is also quoted in Taylor’s little 
volume. ‘Reflections on the Conduct of 
Man to the Horse,’ borrowed from The 
Universal Magazine, is a translation from 
the French of Charles Nicolas Sigisbert 
Sonnini de Manoncourt. The overloading 
of horses through cupidity, their exhaustion 
on the immoral errands of rakes, beating, 
starvation, exposure to stinging flies and bad 
weather, and final sale of the carcases are 
“a blot upon civilized society.” Sonnini 
observes that kind masters prosper and 
opines in Blake’s manner that “ Nature is 
never insulted in vain! ” 


The vocally autobiographical horse re- 
appears in Mr. Meyler’s elegy, * The Horse 
to his Rider.” After being whipped and 
spurred nearly eighty miles, the expiring 
animal protests in fifteen quatrains. A re- 
view of his life takes one back to early days 
in the rich farmer's fields, the submission of 
his ear to “ the iron’s heat,” hunting, the safe 
and belated return from “marts and 
taverns’ with his drunken master unsteady 
in the saddle, and services to his master’s 
wife and children. Then comes the altruistic 
close: 

Farewell!—affected by my mournful tale, 

Some breasts may feel the keenness of remorse; 
And should my fate but turn compassion’s scale, 

A future race may bless the Dying Horse. 

Parenthetically, I might note that three 
fictitious horses had no cause to utter bless- 
ings. In Browning’s ‘How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix’ (1845), 
which stresses heroism, not pathos, Roland 
alone reached Aix and collapsed. _Joris’s 
roan died within sight of Aix, and Dirck’s 
Roos galloped eighty miles. Then— 
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... ome heard the quick wheeze | 

Of her chest, saw the stretcehd neck and staggering 
knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


Meyler’s theme of the equine martyrology, 
associated with the plea for propaganda, is 
reverted to in another of Taylor’s selections, 
William Upton’s ‘The Dying Horse’ (per- 
haps taken from Upton’s now rare * Poems 
on Several Occasions’ of 1788). At the end 
of twenty-eight years of duty well done, the 
horse movingly speaks to his “noble 
master ”: 


And oh, fond master! hear my last request, 
Be still the same, be still the horse’s friend! 


Do you learn others, like thyself, to feel, 
To know our value, and to use us fair; 

For could our tongues the pains oft felt reveal, 
Sure those who lash us would such torture spare. 


Depict their suff’rings, and their cause defend, 
And save, oh save them, when condemn‘d to 
bleed! 


The answer to this and other pleas came 
in laws, societies, and the two related master- 
pieces, ‘At the Back of the North Wind’ 
and ‘Black Beauty.” Jeremy Bentham, in 
‘An Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation’ (1789), insisted that the 
“interests of the inferior animals [were] 
improperly neglected in legislation.”2 Baron 
Erskine of Restormel, a sympathizer with the 
French Revolution and an advocate of 
Negro emancipation, also futilely urged legal 
protection of animals. Such legislation did 
take form, however, in 1822, 1835, 1837, 
1849, 1854, 1876 and 1880. The founding 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in 1824 added organized 
pressure to the public rightmindedness 
which had just previously aided in the pas- 
sage of Humanity Martin’s Cattle Bill (1822). 
The foundation of the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals by 
Henry Bergh in 1866, which is traceable to a 
revulsion from the sight of barbarity to 
droshky horses in St. Petersburg streets, fol- 


2 In Longfellow’s “ The Bell of Atri,” ‘ Tales 
of a Wayside Inn,’ Part II (1872), the Syndic com- 

Is a miserly knight to shelter, feed, and comfort 
is abandoned old steed. King Giovanni is pleased 
with his justice bell: 


It cometh into court and pleads the cause 
Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws. 


lowed on a study of R.S.P.C.A. methods3 
The A.S!P.C.A., now the richest and most 
powerful society of its kind in the world, is 
the parent, as the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
informs us, of all humane societies in Amer- 
ica and of many abroad. In June 1868, the 
American, George T. Angell, started public- 
ation of Our Dumb Animals, a magazine that 
is still in print. He inspired the organization 
of the first English Band of Mercy in 1875 
and founded the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society. In the United States, the same 
year that ‘ Black Beauty ° appeared, 1877, in- 
stitutional development reached a peak with 
the consolidation of societies to combat 
cruelty to animals and children into the 
American Humane Association. 
COLEMAN ParsONs. 


College of the City of New York. 
(To be concluded.) 


CULLOMPTON : THE PARISH AND 
THE PEOPLE. 


TRAVEL: TURNPIKES: ROADS: 
HiGHways. 


PURING the nineteenth century the basic 

factor of all social and commercial 
development was the growth of mechanical 
transport. The railway in the first half of 
that century (the main G.W.R. from Pad- 
dington to Penzance was built through this 
parish in 1841) and the motor-car at its 
close, afforded the people of Cullompton 
and of the countryside new and easy means 
of access to London, Exeter, the Midlands, 
and other great towns. Three important re- 
percussions resulted upon the life of this 
parish: 

(i) Its position as a stopping place for 
travellers on the main Bristol to Plymouth 
road became less important, since Exeter 
was now only a half-hour distant by train 
or car. 

(ii) The centre of gravity was shifted 
still more away from the Devonshire coun- 
tryside into the towns and new centres of 
industry in the Midlands and the North. 
The invention of the railway marked the end 
of the formerly prosperous woollen and 
weaving industries of the parish, which be- 


3 Zulma Steele, ‘ Angel in Top Hat * (New York 
and London, 1942), Chapters III, V-VI, “ Diplo- 
macy and Droshkies,” ‘“ Horsecar Days,” and 
“ Checking the Check Reins.” 
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came centred in Yorkshire, Lancashire and 
elsewhere. 

(iii) Those inhabitants of the parish who 
made use of the new means of travel gained 
a broader outlook upon life, and became 
jess “ parochial and narrowly minded.” 

Roads in Breat Britain until 1870 were 
either “Turnpike” or “Parish.” The 
former were the through roads, made and 
maintained by private capital, and con- 
trolled by Turnpike Trusts under the 
authority of more than a thousand Acts of 
Parliament dating from 1706. On these 
turnpike roads tolls were paid according to 
a fixed scale for the passage of all wheeled 
vehicles and driven cattle. Down to 1870 
there were toll-houses every eight or ten 
miles in most parts of the country, and 
about 5,000 men were employed as toll- 
collectors! Four tollgates existed within 
this parish, and the main Bristol to Exeter 
highway was a turnpike and coaching road. 

Turnpike roads became increasingly un- 
popular and vexatious during the nineteenth 
century, and following the Rebecca Riots in 
Wales, the movement for their abolition and 
the freedom of the roads began. Many of 
the Turnpike Trusts were inefficiently 
managed: the prices of the tolls in various 
parts of the country varied: and the disap- 
pearance of the stage-coaches and the 
development of the railways removed much 
of the former revenue of the Turnpike 
Trusts, and in consequence the condition of 
the roads rapidly deteriorated. Statute 
labour necessary for the repair of the turn- 
pikes was hard to enforce, and it seemed 
nobody’s business to repair certain stretches 
of the roads. Accordingly in 1870 public 
highway administration passed completely 
into public control, under the administration 
of the county and rural district councils, and 
the turnpike roads were abolished. Parish 
roads, however, continued to be adminis- 
tered by the local parish councils. 

Parish roads were inferior to the “ turn- 
pikes” and served local needs within the 
boundary of the parish. Under an Act of 
1555, it was the duty of the churchwardens 
and constables to call a meeting of the 
parishioners during Easter Week to elect sur- 


1 Porter, ‘ Progress of the Nation,’ p. 548. Tolls 
varied in amount in different districts: in the 
Tiverton Turnpike Trust area, every coach with 
6 horses, or wagon with 5 horses, had to pay 1s. 
at each Toll-house passed. 


veyors and orderers of the highway (later 
called “ Overseers of the Highway”). The 
meeting was often combined with the Easter 
Vestry on Easter Monday; notice of election 
was given in church on the following Sun- 
day, and the office was obligatory. In the 
Middle Ages each parish had its own “ Hay 
Wardens” or “ Heigh Wardens” or “ Hey 
Wardens ” whose duty it had been to main- 
tain the upkeep of the tracks and of the 
grass (hay) on the verges, remove fallen 
trees, cut the grass and hedges, etc.2 They 
were sometimes also called “Way War- 
dens.” Many of the old accounts of the 
highways are still preserved in the parish 
chest, and during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the parish possessed a 
highway superintendent and four surveyors 
of the highways—one for each of the three 
“country ” quarters of the parish, and one 
for the “town” quarter. This arrangement 
and number may have gone: back into 
medieval times. 

Every parishioner, who occupied plough- 
land in tillage or pasture had been required 
in the Middle Ages to take his turn in 
ploughing up the roads to give them a new 
start, and in filling in the ruts with stones. 
People often left money, when they died, to 
make this or that piece of the road passable, 
and the building of the first bridges was 
largely the result of the influence and work 
of the Church. But the risks of taking 
journeys were considerable; people fell 
through holes in the bridges, and it was no 
uncommon thing for carts, and later stage- 
coaches to become stuck and embedded in 
the mud and mire for days and weeks. 
People often made their wills before taking 
a journey, and in the main the roads were 
left to “ God and good neighbours.”3 And 
the robbers, thieves and highwaymen 
of the roads abounded! 

In the reign of Queen Mary the Act of 
1555 provided that every parishioner who 
occupied ploughland, whether his lands ad- 
joined the roads or not, had to provide 
“one wain cart with oxen or horses, to- 
gether with two able men for the repair of 


‘2 The churchyard was sometimes called the 
“* Church Hay,” and it has been suggested that the 
Hay Wardens were really the churchwardens, 
whose responsibility included the upkeep of the 
church “hay.” At Milton Abbot payments for 
bread and wine were made by the Hay-Wardens. 

3 ‘Past and Present.” p. 27. 
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the parish roads before St. John the Baptist’s | by Charles II), and where necessary the 


Day following.” Every other householder 
or cottager able to labour, and “ not hired 
by the year,” had to provide labour and 
tools to help in the work for eight hours on 
each of four days.’* Materials for the re- 
pair of the roads might be taken from any 
quarry in the parish. If there were no 
quarries, the surveyors were empowered to 
dig gravel or sand on ground—other than 
orchards or meadows—adjoining the roads. 
One pit only, of limited size, might be dug 
in a field. If a road were insufficiently re- 
paired, it was laid down by Queen Elizabeth 
that a Justice of the Peace might make a 
presentment to Quarter Sessions, and on 
conviction the parish or person responsible 
for the neglect might be fined. Surveyors 
might also divert water or springs on 
adjacent land, and the owner of the land 
was responsible for keeping the ditches 
clear, and the hedges and trees repaired and 
kept low. 

During the Commonwealth it was found 
that the expected improvements to the high- 
ways had not been realised under the Acts 
in force, and further measures were taken. 
The number of draught animals which 
might be used in a vehicle was laid down, 
and the choice of the parish surveyors was 
now confined to parishioners who held land 
of the yearly value of £20, or whose per- 
sonal estate was worth £100 or more. The 
surveyors had to make an estimate of the 
cost of maintaining the roads and bridges 
during his term of office; and after notice 
given in church, the parishioners met and 
made an assessment to the Justices for 
approval to raise the money required by 
means of a rate.§ 

Soon after the Restoration of Charles IT, 
power was given to the highway surveyor 
“upon view and consent” of two or more 
of the Justices, to increase the width of the 
roads to eight yards. Bridges were to have 
sufficient parapet walls, or posts, or rails, 
and occupiers were to bear the charges of 
assessment for highways.’ All legislation 
still operative was to be enforced. (N.B., all 
legislation passed under the Commonwealth 
had been declared previously null and void 


42 & 3 Philip & Mary. c. viii. 

5 5 Eliz. cap. xiii. 

6 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum. Firth 
& Rait. Vol. ii, p. 863. 

7 13 & 14 Charles II. cap. vi. 


! 


Justices might impose a rate, not exceeding 
6d. in the £, for the upkeep of the 
highways.8 
G. WATKINS Gruss. 
(To be continued.) 


HAMLET AND PYRRHUS. — The 

Player’s long speech in the second act 
of ‘ Hamlet’ has given rise to a good deal of 
discussion. Whether or not it is conscious 
burlesque, it looks like an imitation of a 
passage in the Marlowe-Nashe play ‘ Dido 
and Aeneas’; and it has, of course, the 
dramatic function of prompting Hamlet's 
soliloquy “O what a rogue and peasant 
slave am I.” In their preoccupation, how- 
ever, with the style of the speech and with 
its most obvious sequel, readers of Shakes- 
peare seem to have overlooked its theme, 
with consequent loss to their understanding 
of the action. 

Who is Pyrrhus? The son of Achilles. 
Achilles does not himself figure in the sack 
of Troy, because Achilles is dead, by the 
inglorious device of Paris. What is Pyrrhus 
doing? Making his way through Troy with 
the avowed intention of killing Priam. He 
may have other objects, but they are dis- 
missed in a vague image of massacre. 
Hamlet repeats the lines as far as 


the hellish Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks: 


and then, pausing, bids the Player go on. 
The rest of the speech follows. It describes 
the retributive vengeance of a son against 
the king whom he must regard as respon- 
sible for the treacherous killing of his father. 
In other words, it echoes the main theme of 
‘Hamlet.’ The other echoes of that theme, 
in the instances of Laertes and Fortinbras, 
have often been noted. This one is not so 
obvious, and, beyond perhaps conveying the 
general notion of a young man killing 4 
king, Shakespeare could not have hoped to 
communicate such an idea to his audience; 
but it seems reasonable to think that he had 
the point in mind. 

Granted the existence of this echo, can we 
make it significant for the action? I believe 
we can. Hamlet recites the speech himself, 


@ 22 Charles II. cap xii. 
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down to the beginning of the Priam passage, Letter 59, p. 130, line 5: “Let us be 
having remarked beforehand that it is the | rational—not upon compulsion.” See I 


latter which he particularly wants to hear; 
his mind is running on the assassination of 
kings. The Player delivers his rant. 
Polonius complains after a while that there 
is too much of it, but Hamlet, dismissing his 
protest curtly, insists on hearing more. A 
thought has struck him. If the Player can 
present on the stage this retributive ven- 
geance of a son, might he not, equally, pre- 
sent the other side of the same story— 
namely, the treacherous murder of a father? 
The Player mentions Queen Hecuba, and 
Hamlet, who has just. told him to go on, 
pulls him up with an exclamation. This line 
echoes another of his own thoughts; it 
suggests the grief which the performance of 
his duty must bring upon his mother. 
Polonius takes “The mobled queen! ” for 
literary criticism, and gives a Polonian 
Hamlet remains silent, still 
thinking. The speech continues as far as 
the next full-stop, and here, though appar- 
ently there is even more to come, Hamlet 
falls in with Polonius’s suggestion and brings 
the hearing to an end. He gets rid of 
Polonius with the rest of the company, and 
makes arrangements for ‘The Murder of 
Gonzago.’ 


GEOFFREY ASHE. 


NOTES ON THE LETTERS OF KEATS. 

—These notes are intended to supple- 
ment ‘Mr. BUXTON FORMAN’S revised edi- 
tion (1935), and are confined to corrections 
and references of the same type as appear in 
that edition. Forman (Preface, p. x) says 
that Keats’s “spelling and his pen-slips 
have been given without remark, except in 
a few instances when it has been thought 
desirable to add a letter, or indicate a slip”; 
and [ think he has tried to note all errors 
that might lead to misunderstanding of 
what Keats meant to write. At any rate, 
that is the principle I have adopted: 

Letter 3, p. 9, line 3: “Help me waste a 
sullen day.” See Milton, Sonnet XVII, line 
4. [A note to this effect has already been 
sent to the printer.] 


Letter 21, p. 43, line 1: Read “ Tell him 
to shoot fafi]r and not have at the poor 
devils in a furrow.” 


‘Henry IV,’ II, iv, 265. 


Letter 64, p. 140, line 6 from foot: “ We 
are falling continually ten thousand fathoms 
deep and being blown up again without 
wings and with all [the] horror of a bare 
shoulderd creature—in the former case, 
our shoulders are fledge.” See ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ II, 934, and III, 627; and “ bare 
shoulderd creature ” is surely a reminiscence 
of forked animal ” (* King Lear,’ III, 
iv, 111). 


Letter 64, p. 143, line 6: “ Have you not 
seen a Gull, an orc, a Sea Mew, or any 
thing.” See ‘Paradise Lost, XI, 831. 
Forman, p. Ixvii, records “orc” among 
Keats’s “ unusual spellings ” and adds “ (for 
auk).” Keats may not have known that an 
orc was not an auk, but in any case the 
Miltonic reference is clear and obviously 
conscious. 


Letter 77, p. 181, penultimate line of 
prose: “It has been ‘fu fine this day’.” 
See Burns: ‘ The Holy Fair.’ 


Letter 93, p. 228, line 21: “The identity 
of every one in the room begins to to press 
upon me that I am in a very little time 
an{niJjhilated.” “To toa slip for “so to” 
rather than (as Forman by his silence 
suggests) simply for “ to.” 

Letter 123, p. 329, line 7: “The sad em- 
broidery of the Excursion.” See Milton, 
Lycidas,’ line 148. 

Letter 167, p. 442, line 16: Read “ Our 
= still continue [to] separate as we get 
older.” 


J. C. MAXWELL. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


ITISH CEMETERY, MESSINA. — 
The Times, 9 April 1947, has an in- 
teresting account of the transfer in 1940 of 
this cemetery from the Campo Inglese in 
the harbour area to the city’s Campo Santo 
in the hills. Founded during the Napoleonic 
wars, until 1872 there was no other burial- 
ground for non-Catholic residents. The 
transferred monuments number about 280, 
and a catalogue and short history have been 
compiled by Signor Giorgio Attard, the 

custodian. 
(Brig.) H. Buttock. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OHN COLLINS, 1682.—At the end of a 
copy of Ralph Gardiner’s * England's 
Grievance Discovered, 1655 (orig. edn.) a 
former owner has inserted a memorandum 
about a book of complementary interest. 
The writing is probably circa 1700. Unfor- 
tunately the binder has trimmed off the fore- 
edge so that the fold-over portion is lost and 
essential words missing. It now reads 
1655 

Vide a short Narrative of ye Sufferings of the 
...lt Workers of Shields, Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, ...om 1627, to Oliver Cromwells time & 
after ... publish’d by Mr. J» Collins in 4to 1682 
in his Discourse on page 147. 11. 

If John Collins was the author there is no 
reference in the British Museum Catalogue, 
and he is unlikely to be the Congregational 
minister of that name (1632-1687, see 
*D.N.B.). Can any reader identify the 
book for me? 

ARTHUR J. HAWKES. 

Wigan. 


F,PMESTON FAMILY.—Can anyone give 

me information about the families of 
John Edmeston by his marriages to Sarah 
Heslop and Ann Stawart in Northumberland 
in 1769 and 1778? The family were Dis- 
senters, and records for that time are incom- 
plete. One son, Robert, is reputed to have 
designed a mowing machine. Another, 
Alexander, emigrated to Canada where his 
son founded the town of Peterborough. 
Other genealogical data concerning the 
family would be appreciated. 


RICHARD EDMINSON. 


(CHESTERTON ON CALDECOTT. — 

A. G. Gardiner in ‘ Prophets, Priests, 
and Kings’ quotes three verses of a poem 
written by G. K. Chesterton in a book of 
Caldecott’s pictures. They include: 

But don’t believe in anything 

That can’t be told in coloured pictures. 
Has the whole poem been published? 


A. J. W. 


“VANITY FAIR’ ARTISTS.—Can any 

reader identify “Quiz” and “Lib,” 
whose cartoons appeared along with those 
of “Spy” (Leslie Ward) in ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
{circa 1890)? 


H. Montcomery Hype. 


~GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 1660-17144 


should like to know of any gra 
schools founded in England an Mat "1660 
and 1714, the statutes of which are extant 
I should like to know also where the statutes 
are to be found, 


W. S. F. 


RECORDS OF THE CARRUTHERS 
FAMILY.—Can any reader report a 

copy of this book? A correspondent in 

America is anxious to secure one, 


A. MARSHALL. 


ROBIN HOOD: RELICS. — Hunter's 

‘History of Hallamshire ’ mentions the 
long bow of Little John, Robin Hood’s 
lieutenant, which hung in Cannon Hall, near 
Barnsley, and Sir Osbert Sitwell in ‘Left 
Hand, Right Hand ° says that Robin Hood’s 
bow hung on the staircase at Burlborough, 
north Derbyshire, 

Are these relics of Robin Hood's band 
still extant and do any readers know of any 
others? 

I do not subscribe to the views of the 
folk-lorists who dismiss Robin Hood as a 
myth. 


PUCKS AND DRAKES.”’—I vaguely 

remember having once read that the 
game of “ Ducks and Drakes ” (making flat 
stones skip along the water) is mentioned 
by, or was enjoyed by, one of the ancient 
Greek philosophers. If the recollection is 
well founded, what is the context? Are 
there are other early allusions to ‘“ Ducks 
and Drakes”? Is the subject discussed in 
any history of games? 

J. W. 


ZANGER THE SON OF SOLYMAN.—- 
(Last sentence of Bacon’s essay ‘Of 

Deformity.’) Was it Solyman the Magnifi- 

cent? And how was Zanger deformed? 


W. J. HockIna. 


JOHN RUTHERFORD AND BARNETT 

BURNS.—I am anxious to obtain in- 
formation about the lives and adventures of 
these two Englishmen who were captured at 
different times by the Maoris and tattooed. 


' Both these men afterwards returned to Eng- 
’ land, where they travelled from place to 
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lace, exhibiting themselves, and selling 
little pamphlets describing their adventures. 
Rutherford’s adventures are also described 
in Craik’s ‘ New Zealanders.’ 

Who were they? escaped convicts, or run- 
away sailors? and what became of them? 
I should also be very grateful for the titles, 
dates and places of publication of any of 
their pamphlets. 

CHARLES Fox, D.SC. 


IHN ALLIN’S LETTERS OF 1665.—In 

the late Walter Bell’s ‘ Unknown Lon: 
don’ is a chapter on ‘ Letters from London 
during the Great Plague.’ In that chapter 
he refers to a collection of 190 letters written 
by John Allin, minister of the Gospel and 
student of medicine, to Philip Fryth, a solici- 
tor at Rye, and Samuel Jeake, the historian 
of the Cinque, Ports, extending over . ten 
years and covering 1665, and which he 
asserts are still in existence. I am informed 
that they are not in the Public Record Office, 
and should like to know where they can be 
seen. 

STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


THORNTON, ROBERT JOHN, MB. 

(1768?-1837).—According to the obituary 
notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine, he 
married and had, with several daughters, a 
son “ who formerly gave public lectures on 
astronomy and geography.” The ‘D.N.B.’ 
gives no further information. Can any con- 
tributor supply the name of the doctor’s wife 
and the date and place of the marriage, and 
the name of the son and details of the 
latter’s career? 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


ELGEE (See clxxvi. 440).—Where may an 

account of this family be found? John 
Elgee (Lieut., 34th Foot, 1 Feb. 1810) is 
stated to have married a great-granddaughter 
of Nicholas Morse, governor of Madras. 
Edith Cecil, daughter of Major-Gen. Charles 
Elgee, late Royal Welsh Fusiliers, died at 
Exmouth, 28 June 1944, aged 73 (MI. at 
Budleigh Salterton), 

(Brig.) H. BuLLocK. 


AMERICAN NEGROES.—How did Ras- 
tus come to be a typical name in U.S.A. 
for black man, and Chioe for black woman? 


H. A. 


Replies. 


KING'S EVIL ” (s.v. ‘ Cullompton: 
*” The Parish and the People’) (cxcii. 
102).—Mr. G. WATKINS GRuBB is in error 
when he states that the ceremony of the 
Royal Touching for the King’s Evil ceased 
with James II. It was certainly continued, 
and Queen Anne held regular sessions for 
the “touching.” A reference to the first 
chapter of Boswell will recall that the youth- 
ful Samuel Johnson was one of the infants 
touched for this purpose by Queen Anne. I 
imagine that the touching ceremony was 
also continued under William and Mary; it 
would have been a valuable assertion of 
their right to the throne and William was a 
semi-Stuart in any case! It seems to have 
been discontinued by “the German 
Georges” although, of course, it was con- 
tinued by the exiled Stuarts and both the 
Old and the Young Pretenders touched for 
the King’s Evil. Mr. Gruss should not re- 
fer blankly to the practice as “ nonsense ”; 
it shows him to fall into the fallacy of 
measuring a past century by later achieve- 
ments and developments; an anachronism of 
approach. The ceremony was no more or 
less nonsensical than many other priest-king 
beliefs, the development of which have been 
well traced out by Dr. E. O. James in his 
valuable ‘Christian Myth and Ritual.’ 
Again, it was a specific and pre-scientific de- 
velopment of the belief in the Divine Right 
of Kings, a belief which calls for fuller 
examination in the light of sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century politico-religious evolu- 
tion and development than Mr. GRuBB gives 
to it. May I commend the work, ‘ The 
Divine Right of Kings,’ by Dr. J. N. Figgis, 
for a full examination of the political 
theories underlying the doctrine? It was far 
older in its roots than the Stuart kings whom 

Mr. Gruss mentions as accepting it. 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 

M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot). 


"THREE SHILLING PIECES (cxcii. 128, 
174).—By an Order in Council, dated 
25 June 1811, authority was given for the 
issue of Bank of England silver tokens of the 
value of 3s. 
These pieces weighed 227 grains, and were 
of the average fineness of 8914 parts per 
thousand. 
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The designs, obverse and reverse, were as 
follows :— j 

Obverse: Georgius III Dei Gratia Rex; 
Bust, laureated to right, with flowing hair 
behind, and wearing a cuirass, 

Reverse: Bank Token 3 shill, 1811, within 
an oak wreath. 

The token had a plain edge. 

The tokens were recalled by the Coinage 
Act of 1816. 

STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


These were Bank of England tokens of 
two varieties. 

First type: Obv., laureated bust in 
armour to right, Georgius III Dei Gratia 
Rex; rev., within an oak wreath, inscription 
Bank Token 3 Shill. 1811 (or 1812), in four 
lines. 

Second type: Obv., laureated bust, neck 
bare; rev., a wreath of olive and oak leaves, 
with similar inscription; dates, 1812 to 1816, 
inclusive. 


I take this information from ‘A Guide to 
the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland’ by 
Lieut.-Colonel William Stewart Thorburn. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


These three shilling tokens are roughly 
one and a quarter inches in diameter. See 
W. J. Davis, ‘ Nineteenth Century Token 
Coinage,’ p. 5 ff. 

T. O. Massott. 

Hunter College, N.Y.C. 


RALPH ALLEN OF BATH (exci. 262).— 

I think it is quite possible that Captains 
John and William Wade were not full 
brothers of Miss Erle or Earl. 

One of General Wade's illegitimate sons 
was a Colonel in 1756. He subsequently 
sold some Of General Wade’s pictures in 
1765. I believe some of their descendants 
served in the K.O.S.B. 

I met a Miss Wade who was working in 
the office of University College, London, in 
1924, who was a descendant of General 
Wade. 

A few years ago I acquired a large oil 
painting of the General. The man who sold 
it to me refused to divulge its origin. We 
formerly had one that was somewhat similar 
I understand, but which has been lost track 
uf in various changes. 

General Wade discovered the Adams 


brothers. He employed their father on his 
work in Scotland. Possibly amongst the 
Adams’ papers some Wade correspondence 
may yet be hidden. 

The Wades were settled near Tyrrell’s 
Pass in West Meath adjoining the Rochfort 
property. Adams is a West Meath surname 
derived from the followers of Stonybrass 
Companion Adam of Hereford from whom 
the Rochforts descended in the female line, 


JOHN ROCHFORT WapeE. 


MASSENA FAMILY (cxcii. 125).—The 

latest edition (1944) of the ‘ Almanack 
de Gotha’ shows André, 6th Prince Ess- 
ling, alive, and married since 1934, but 
without issue. His family palace in 
Nice was ceded to the town, and is a 
museum. On his death, bar issue, the repre- 
sentation (but not the titles) will devolve 
on his sister, Anna 4th Duchess of Albuféra 
(Suchet) who has issue. 

O. G. P. G. L. R. 


A SHAKESPEARE MS. (clxxxix. 193, 263, 
284; cxi. 85).—I am informed by the 
Acting Director of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, Washington, D.C., that it has not 
yet been possible to examine the play copy 
of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ It is to 
be hoped that this can be done, as it appears 
to be not unlikely that the MS. may prove 
to be but another of the many forgeries of 
J. Payne Collier. er 


'TROLLOPE'S CLOE (cxcii. 150).—Here is 

the complete reference from Eric Par- 
tridge’s Slang Dictionary, 1937: —Drunk as 
Chloe (loosely Cloe): Exceedingly drunk: 
from ca. 1815. Moore, 1819, has “like 
Cloe ” vigorously: a slang phrase, obsolete 


by 1890. 
_L. R. B. Ware. 


This might be from Fletcher’s ‘ Faithful 
Shepherdess’ in which Cloe is “ wanton, 
coarse, and immodest.” 


CHARLES A. TEARE. 


GRABATON ULION ADONAI (cxcii. 

106).—The above may be a mere bar- 
barism marking the use of many degraded 
gnostic talismans. The word ADONAI 1s 
inscribed across the gorget of St. George 
in John van Eyck’s Van der Paele altarpiece 
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of 1436 at Bruges. Moreover, ADONAI 
appears under a disguise in the form of 
ATAA or AGLA, in Gothic characters, in 
Van Eyck’s ‘Adoration of the Lamb’ 
polyptych at Ghent. AGLA is a mysterious 
word and is termed the most potent of all 
exorcisms; it is compounded of the initial 
letters of the four Hebrew words ATHA 
GEBIR LEILAM ADONAI (“ Thou art mighty for 
ever, O Lord! ”) Again, ATAA is to be 
found inscribed on the tiles which compose 
the pavement in the foreground of the 
panels of ‘The Singing Angels’ and ‘ The 
Musician Angels’ that decorate the interior 
of the wings of the same polyptych. ATAA 
is seen again on the oval buckler of St. 
Michael in John van Eyck’s ‘Last Judg- 
ment, formerly in the Hermitage but now 
in the Metropolitan Museum. (See Weale’s 
monograph on ‘ Van Eyck,’ 1912, p. 44; and 
The Archaeological Journal, 1869, Vol. xxvi, 
229). 

Maurice W. BRocKWELL. 


THE SURNAME TILL-ADAM (clx. 372; 

exci. 170, 219; cxcii. 84).—In my article 
at the last reference, column 2, line 19, for 
for” substitute “and possibly father 
of.” 

It may be added that circa 1750-1800 
members of the family were Quakers; others 
appear in the Catholic Register of St. 
Joseph’s Chapel, Trenchard Street, Bristol, 
1777-1808 (Catholic Record Society, Vol. 
3, 1906). 

“Mr. I. T. Addams” may have been a 
certain John Timewell Addams [1793-1857], 
“of Cheltenham,” father of the Rev. 
Francis Holland Addams, M.A. 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


PLAYBILLS (cxcii. 107, 175). — Play- 

bills were used as programmes circa 
1890 by some of the popular theatres such 
as the “ Britannia ” (“ Old Brit.”), Hoxton, 
“The Surrey,” etc. 

I have purchased these playbills at the 
theatres mentioned price one-halfpenny, if I 
recollect correctly, and probably have copies 
in my collection. 

I do not think Irving originated the use 
of these bills as programmes, and surmise 
that the programme developed as an im- 
provement of the playbill at a certain period. 


H. E. EAGte. 


The Library. 


King Henry V. Edited by J. Dover Wilson. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1947.  lvii 
+ 201 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


HE latest volume of the New Cambridge 
Shakespeare will be welcomed by the 
general reader and student alike. Its 
appearance is especially opportune in view 
of the widespread interest, for which Profes- 
sor Dover Wilson is himself partly respon- 
sible, in the whole subject of Shakespeare’s 
treatment of history and of the political 
ideas behind the Elizabethan history play. 
The Introduction to ‘Henry V’ with its 
spirited defence both of the play as a whole, 
and of the character of the King, against the 
charges of the romantic school of criticism 
from Hazlitt onwards, is likely to stimulate 
that interest still further. 

The main purpose of the New Cambridge 
edition, as announced in the General Intro- 
duction to the series in 1921, is to provide 
complete recension of Shakespeare’s 
text, based upon a study and comparison, 
line by line of the existing materials.” In 
this case confronted with the Folio text, 
which he describes as “the best anc most 
fully pointed text I have yet encountered in 
this edition,” and what is now generally ad- 
mitted to be a “bad” quarto, Professor 
Dover Wilson has not found the choice of 
text a difficult one. The textual interest of 
the new volume is therefore confined mainly 
to the emendations which he finds necessary. 
Some of these are happy, particularly the 
conjectural “Let us die in harness: once 
more back again,” in Bourbon’s speech at 
4.5.12, for the Folio reading “ Let us die in 
once more back again,” which is clearly 
corrupt. In two cases, however, there 
seems to be a conflict of principle. At 
4.5.54 the Folio reads “And in a captive 
chariot into Rouen Bring him our prisoner.” 
This makes excellent sense as it stands and 
the use of the word “ captive ” here can be 
paralleled with the same use of it in ‘ Julius 
Caesar,’ 1.1, “ To grace in captive bonds our 
chariot wheels.” Professor Dover Wilson, 
however, following P. A. Daniel, prefers to 
alter the Folio order and read, “ And in a 


chariot, captive into Rouen Bring him our 
| prisoner.” But at 4.1.65 we find exactly 
‘ the opposite procedure adopted. Here the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


May 17, 1947, 


Folio text reads “So! in the name of Jesu 
Christ, speak fewer” and this is preferred 
to the reading of Q3, “ speak lower,” which 
has been adopted by most modern editors, 
and which is supported by the fact that at 
the end of the argument with Fluellen, 
Gower actually says, “I will speak lower.” 
It is hard to see how Professor Dover Wil- 
son can have it both ways; either the editor 
must stick to the original text so long as it 
makes sense at all, or the way must be left 
open for conjectural emendation at every 
point where there is the slightest difficulty. 
Most interesting of the textual problems, 
however, since it opens up much wider 
issues, is that raised by the restoration of the 
Folio and Quarto reading at 5.1.80, where 
Pistol says, “ News have I that my Doll is 
dead i’ th’ spital Of malady of France, And 
there my rendezvous is quite cut off.” Most 
editors have substituted “my Nell” for 
“my Doll,” but, as Professor Dover Wilson 
points out, the correctness of the original 
reading is substantiated by Pistol’s speech 
at 2.1.74, where he says, “ No, to the spital 
go, And from the powdering-tub of infamy 
Fetch forth the lazar Kit of Cressid’s Kind, 
Doll Tearsheet, she by name, and her 
espouse.” So far so good; the problem now 
is to account for Pistol’s reference to “ my 
Doll,” whom he hates. Professor Dover 
Wilson’s solution is ingenious. By linking 
the problem here with the further problem 
raised by the lines at the end of the Pro- 
logue to Act 2, “the scene is now trans- 
ported, gentles, to Southampton,” he comes 
to the conclusion that Falstaff once played 
an important part in ‘ Henry V, a part that 
was subsequently excised from the play 
when William Kempe left the company. In 
a note on ‘The Death of Falstaff,’ p. 115, 
we are told, “There can, I think, be no 
doubt about it: Falstaff once larded the 
sodden field. of Agincourt” and we are in- 
formed that Pistol’s words about “my 
Doll,” quoted above, were originally written 
for Falstaff and later transferred to Pistol 
without the necessary alterations being 
made. This is a bold claim, for which the 
evidence is hardly sufficient, for while one 
must admit that Pistol hates Doll Tearsheet, 
to say that the words were originally written 
for Falstaff helps little, since it was Mistress 


Quickly, not Doll, who was Falstaff’s 
“ rendezvous ”’ no less than Pistol’s. 


But if the play is seen as a whole and not 
as a playground for the literary detective, it 
is evident that the only thing Falstaff can do 
in it is to die, and that the only reason for 
Pistol’s survival is to relate the deaths of 
Bardolph, Nym and Doll. Professor Dover 
Wilson has himself pointed out in ‘The 
Fortunes of Falstaff, the relationship be. 
tween the fat knight and such figures as the 
Vice of the morality, the Riot of the inter- 
lude and the Lord of Misrule. There is a 
place for such a figure in the divided Eng- 
land of Henry IV, but there is no place for 
him in the united England of Henry V. 


Seen in its place in the whole cycle of 
history plays from ‘Richard II’ to 
‘Richard Ill,’ ‘Henry V,’ the last to be 
written, is the keystone of the arch. Here 
Shakespeare is depicting the political ideal 
of national unity in the face of an external 
enemy, order within the Kingdom and 
obedience of subjects to the will of the 
King, obedience of the King in turn to the 
will of God. Evidence of this is too plenti- 
ful to need quotation, and once this is 
appreciated there is no need for the 
elaborate justification of the King’s order to 
kill the prisoners at Agincourt, which Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson finds it necessary to 
make in his introduction. Henry is “the 
mirror of all Christian Kings,” or, as he 
himself phrases it, “no tyrant but a 
Christian King,” and as such he can do no 
wrong. 


Professor Dover Wilson’s main contention 
is that ‘Henry V’ is essentially an epic 
drama, an essay in heroic poesy, and there 
can be no doubt that he is right. It explains 
both the apologetic tone of the Chorus in 
speaking of the theatre and its limitations, 
and the sounding, almost strained quality of 
the rhetoric in this play, so reminiscent of 
the Prologue to that other, and very different, 
treatment of the epic theme, ‘ Troilus and 
Cressida.’ 


The edition is well supplied with notes 
and has the concise and yet adequate, 
glossary, which is such an excellent feature 


of the New Cambridge Edition. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press 


at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, in the 


Coumy of Bucks, and published by the Oxford University Press, Warwick Square. London, E.C.4. 
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